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are well given in the next chapter. A very brief and satisfactory con- 
clusion of five pages sums up all that the general reader need ever know 
about this never overwhelmingly important undertaking. So thoroughly 
satisfactory is this treatment in general that the volume will doubtless 

become the authority on the subject. 

R. B. Way 

An English settler in pioneer Wisconsin. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent of the society. [Publica- 
tions of the state historical society of Wisconsin, Collections, volume 
XXV] (Madison : State historical society of Wisconsin, 1918. 250 p.) 
In this volume we have a first-rate example of scholarly editing. ' ' In 
general," says Mr. Quaife in his preface, "the original manuscript is 
reproduced verbatim. In a few cases obviously inadvertent and mean- 
ingless errors of the writer have not been reproduced in print. Com- 
monly, however, such errors have been reproduced, accompanied, where 
deemed advisable, by the editor's interpretation printed in brackets. 
The original letters are without paragraphing; for this feature of them 
as printed the editor is, therefore, responsible. With respect to capitali- 
zation and punctuation, the original manuscript has been carefully fol- 
lowed, with one important qualification. In the manuscript the sen- 
tences commonly run into one another without any indication of the 
close of one and the opening of a succeeding sentence. For the conveni- 
ence of the reader, in such cases, the transition point between sentences 
has been indicated by the introduction of the spacing known to type- 
setters and proofreaders as the quad. To do this involved the frequent 
application of an editorial interpretation, not necessarily infallible, of 
the manuscript. However, the careful student who wishes to see the 
copy, with respect to this matter, just as it runs in the original manu- 
script, may do so by the simple process of ignoring these printers' 
quads." 

The preliminary information needed by the reader is set forth in a not 
too extensive historical introduction, in which the editor tells the life 
story of Edwin Bottomley in so far as it concerns the letters and gives 
the story and the letters their proper historical setting. The story is 
told in such a way that we wish to know more about Edwin Bottomley 
and turn to the letters with interest. 

The writer of the letters was a typical middle class English emigrant 
of the first half of the nineteenth century, a native of Mossley, England, 
born in 1809, who early became a designer of patterns in a mill ; having 
married in 1829, in 1842 he emigrated to America in quest of oppor- 
tunities for his children more promising than he had been able to find 
in the homeland. He settled in Racine county, Wisconsin, near the site 
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of the present city of Racine. Today one hundred and seventy living 
descendants, engaged in a great variety of occupations, are scattered over 
Wisconsin and states farther west. 

The letters are from son to father, and begin with the voyage to 
America. They cover eight years, to Edwin Bottomley's death in 1850, 
and narrate in great detail his career in the land of promise. With but 
few exceptions the letters have been preserved. The father carefully 
kept them in the family archives in England until his own migration to 
the Wisconsin homestead, whence they found their way into the custody 
of the State historical society of Wisconsin in 1914. 

The editor's comments upon the importance of the papers does credit 
to his democracy. He points out that while in 1809, annus mirabilis, 
were born Lincoln, Darwin, Gladstone, there was but one each of these, 
while there were millions of Edwin Bottomleys, humble, hard-working, 
God-fearing, who in their aggregate have been a more potent force in 
history than any of the chosen few. They stand for the sacrifice of 
fathers and mothers for their children, the sturdy character, the dis- 
ciplined powers, the hopeful outlook, and the will to endure hardships, 
which have contributed to make America. 

Footnotes are few, as the text is largely self-explanatory. A brief 
appendix contains an interesting document, "An address from the in- 
habitants of the English settlement, Wisconsin, United States of Amer- 
ica, to their friends in England, on behalf of the erection of a new 
chapel." Several well-chosen illustrations aid the text, and a good index 
is supplied. 

G. N. Fuller 

History of economic legislation in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. [Iowa 
economic history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa 
City: State historical society of Iowa, 1918. 386 p.) 

In this compilation of economic legislation enacted in Iowa, Mr. Pol- 
lock has made a distinct contribution to the increasing literature with 
respect to the practical solution of public economic problems. The 
volume corresponds in the Iowa economic series to the useful History of 
social legislation in Iowa by Mr. Briggs in the Iowa social history series. 
In view of the broad powers of the state to legislate for the general wel- 
fare of the people, there is ample justification for this review of "the 
economic legislation of a typical State of the Middle West" in order to 
show "just what that State has done in this interesting field of govern- 
mental direction and control." 

In limiting the scope of the present work Mr. Pollock defines economic 
legislation as "legislation enacted for the purpose of bettering and pro- 
tecting the economic condition of the people of the State." According- 



